CRITICISM  AND   THE  MAN

facts. It is an objective fact, for instance, that such
a man as Shakespeare lived in such a country in
such a time, that he wrote various plays of such and
such a character, and that these plays were founded
upon other plays or legends or histories. But the
poetic truth, the poetic beauty of these plays, their
covert meanings, the philosophy that lies back of
them, are not in the same sense objective facts. In
these respects no two persons read them just alike.
Hamlet has been interpreted in many ways. Which
Hamlet is the true one, Goethe's, or Coleridge's,
or Hazlitt's, or Kean's, or Booth's ? Each is true, so
far as it expresses a real and vital conception begot-
ten by the poet upon the critic's or the actor's mind.
The beauty of a poem or any work of art is not an
objective something patent to all; it is an experi-
ence of the mind which we each have in different
degrees. In fact, the field of our aesthetic perceptions
and enjoyments is no more fixed and definite than
is the field of our religious perceptions and enjoy-
ments, and we diverge from one another in the one
case as much as in the other. This divergence is
of course, in both cases, mainly superficial; it is in
form and not in essence. Religions perish, but re-
ligion remains. Styles of art pass, but art abides.
Go deep enough and we all agree, because human
nature is fundamentally the same everywhere. All
that I mean to say is that the outward expressions
of art differ in different ages and among different
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